“MISS UNION MAID OF 1959” title was bestowed on pretty 16- 


year-old Phyllis Hendrix at the annual outing and picnic of Local 
251, United Textile Workers, Cooleemee, N. C. Miss Hendrix 
was the winner of the only “Miss Union Maid” contest staged this 


year in North Carolina. 


Auto Workers Nearing 
Strike Deadline at GM 


Detroit—Top leaders of the 


Auto Workers started marathon 


' negotiations with General Motors in an effort to head off a sched- 


uled Sept. 30 strike deadline at 
turer. 


the nation’s wealthiest manufac- 


UAW Pres. Walter'P. Reuther—fresh from the union’s major 


contract victory last week at Ford'?— 


Motor Co., but unable to achieve 
quick settlement at Chrysler— 
joined the union negotiating team 
at GM... 

‘Reuther, leaving the Chrysler 
bargaining table after round-the- 
clock sessions had failed to pro- 
duce a contract, said the UAW 
had hoped it could “reach agree- 
ment without setting a strike dead- 
line” at the smallest of the “Big 
Three” manufacturers. 

sler is now on the back 
bummer as far as I am _ con- 
cerned,” Reuther said. “We 
will not set a strike deadline at 

Chrysler until after GM is out 
of the way at least. We still 
hope we can work without a 
deadline.” 


Several thousand Chrysler work- 
ers, informed that the talks had 
been recessed, walked off their 
jobs. The UAW leadership im- 
mediately issued an appeal to them 
to “go back to work.” Talks were 
scheduled to continue with Chrys- 
ler management in an effort to 
hammer out a settlement while 
Reuther and other’ leaders were 
negotiating at GM. 

UAW leaders published a state- 
ment declaring that the union and 
Chrysler were still far apart on 
five major issues—seniority, job se- 
curity, shorter workweeks, job 
transfers and union representation 
on grievances. 

The contract which the union 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Alcorn indicated that the anti-la- 


The Republican Party has officially moved in behind the care- 
fully-coordinated right-wing attack on unions and selected organ- 
ized labor as a major target in the 1958 elections. 

The attack on “power hungry and sometimes corrupt politico- 
labor bosses” launched by Republican National Chairman Meade 


bor elements in the GOP had won 
power in the 1958 campaign. 

The attack echoed almost ex- 
actly, though less viciously, the 
campaign touched off by pro-Fas- 
cist Joseph Kamp and the extrem- 
ist right-wing Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government. 

Alcorn, in a speech to the Na- 
tional Press Club, bracketed civ- 
il rights in the South and the 
“politico-labor bosses” every- 
where as the “issues” in 1958. 
He specifically singled out as a 
target Auto Workers Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther, charging that “re- 
cent developments” have given 
“new substance to fears” that 
Reuther and others are “prima- 
rily” seeking “political power” to 
remake and reshape American 
life. 

“I sense a very deep distrust by 
many people of the actions and mo- 
tives of the politico-labor bosses,” 
said Alcorn, and predicted that this 

issue “could prove decisive” for 
the GOP. 


Gets Alcorn’s Blessing 


Alcorn’s official blessing on the 
“Jabor-is-the-target” campaign sup- 
ports the stand taken by Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.), Sen. William 
F. Knowland (R-Calif.) and numer- 
ous other GOP candidates for the 
Senate, House and governorships. 

It supports also the use of a 
vitriolic smear attack on Reuther 
by Kamp endorsed by Know- 
land’s wife; used for awhile in 
the California campaign and 


‘(Continued on Page 3) 


IUE Votes Stepped-Up Organizing 
Drive; Carey Lashes GE Tactics 


. By Gervase N. Love 


Philadelphia—A major organizing campaign aimed at completing the rout of the Communist- 
dominated United Electrical Workers from the electrical manufacturing industry and unionizing four 
major geographical areas won unanimous approval from 700 delegates to the eighth constitutional 
convention of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers here. 

The program was adopted after the delegates heard IUE Pres. James B. Carey, in his keynote 


speech, vigorously denounce the®— 


General Electric Co. for blocking 
union progress throughout the in- 
dustry and for being “behind the 
attack on all unions.” ; 

The convention re-elected Carey 
and Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett after 
passing, without dissent, a resolu- 
tion expressing “deep and abiding 
gratitude” for “their vision in guid- 
ing our growth from a mere hand- 
. ful of members less than 10 years 
ago to one of America’s largest 
unions, 400,000 strong.” Carey 
and Hartnett were unopposed. 

The organizing resolution pro- 


posed by a. Resolutions Com- 
mittee headed by John H, Calla- 
han, chairman of the union’s 
GE Conference Board, recalled 
that UE membership has been 
slashed from more than 400,- 
000 to about 50,000 since the 
TUE was established nine years 
ago. The UE was expelled from 
the CIO at that time because 
of Communist control. 

The drive for UE membership 
will be directed against “holdouts” 
mainly in New England, the Mid- 


west and Canada. Even during 


the convention some 40 lower- 
echelon officials of the 6,000- 
member UE Local 107, at a West- 
inghouse plant in nearby Lester, 
Pa., had a friendly discussion with 
IUE officers on affiliation. 

The other organizing goals are 
the growing number of shops in 
the South, including Puerto Rico, 
the Middle West, the Pacific Coast 
and Canada. P 

The resolution cited the difficul- 
ties organizers face as industry de- 
centralizes and spreads into so- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Court Bars 


Union-Busting 
By NLRB 


The Retail Clerks won a major 
victory when a federal court issued 
a permanent injunction barring the 
National Labor Relations Board 
from handing down a “union- 
busting” interpretation of Taft- 
Hartley. 

U.S. District Judge Edward M. 
Curran overturned a board ruling 
which would have forced Clerks’ 
Local 128 into a single union repre- 
sentation election at three Toledo, 
Q., department stores. 

The court upheld the RCIA’s 
contention that the union was being 
deprived of its right to withdraw 
from joint store negotiations at a 
time when the NLRB was permit- 
ting employers to take similar with- 
drawal steps. 


Strikebreakers Hired 
The battle between ‘the NLRB 
and the union dates back to last 
November, when the union went 
on strike against LaSalle’s depart- 
ment store in Toledo, an affiliate of 
Macy’s in New York. The store 
immediately hired 350 strike- 
breakers. 
Prior to the strike the union 
had been negotiating with La- 
Salle’s and two other stores 
through Retail Associates, which 
once employed the “labor rela- 
tions” services of Nathan Sheffer- 
man whose _union-busting activ- 
_ities have been criticized by the 
McClellan select Senate Sarr. 
tee. 


a single representation election ap- 
parently counting on the 350 strike- 
breakers in the struck store to 
guarantee a “no union” vote. The 
RCIA objected and withdrew from 
the joint negotiations. The union 
called for individual elections in 
each shop. 


Suffridge Hails Action 

RCIA Pres. James A. Suffridge 
issued the following statement after 
the court ordered the injunction: 

“This decision will make it more 
difficult for big retail firms to de- 
stroy unions through the use of 
strikebreakers. We hope manage- 
ment will now give up a lost cause. 

“The strike has already cost 
Macy’s far more than a fair settle- 
ment with the union representing 
its workers._ We are not interested 
in perpetuating a feud. We are 
ready, as we always have been, to 
sit down with management and ne- 


\gotiate an equitable agreement.” 


— 


The three stores ei demanded | 


Ex-GOP Governor 


> Laws 


Campaigns 


[Heat Up in 
|Six States 


The campaign against “right- 
to-work” laws moved into high 
gear in the six states where it will 
appear on the ballot this Novem- 
ber, in a week which saw these 
major developments: 

e@ Six prominent Americans— 
three Republicans, two Demo- 
crats and one independent—were 
named to the executive board of 
the non-partisan National Council 
for Industrial Peace, which is dedi- 
cated to defeating the compusory 
open ‘shop proposition. 

@ One of the six—former Re- 
publican Gov. Fred Hall of Kansas 
—-specifically called for defeat of 
candidates of either party who fa- 
vor “right-to-work” laws, declaring 
their aim is to “destroy” the trade 
union movement. 

@ The General Electric Co. 
threw its full financial weight be- 
hind the California compulsory. 
open shop amendment. 

@ Ohio’s Republican Gov. C. 
William O’Neill announced his sup- 
port of “right-to-work” laws. He 
joined GOP Sen. William F. Know- 
land, whose platform for the Cali- 
fornia governorship is based princi- 
pally on the anti-union proposal. 

e@ The AFL-CIO issued a 133- 
page book entitled Union Security 
—The Case Against the “Right-to- 
Work” Laws. Writing in the fore- 
word of the book, Pres. George 
Meany said these laws “create 
strife, bitterness and destroy sound 
and mature labor-management re- ° 
lations” (See story, Page 3). 

Named to the NCIP board, 
besides Hall, were former Demo- 
cratic Sen. Edwin C. Johnson of 
Colorado; Dr. George N. Shuster, 
president of Hunter College in 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Alcorn Says R-T-W 
‘Bad for Country’ 


“Right-to-work” laws are 
“bad for the country,” 
all-out Republican support 
of them could boomerang 
and cost the party votes in 
November, Republican Na- 
tional Committee Chairman 
Meade Alcorn has warned, 

Speaking at a National 
Press Club luncheon in 
Washington, the GOP chief 
said many union members 
who voted Republican in 
1952 and 1956 are “thinking 
our way,” but could be 
driven away by support of 
anti-union laws. 

Alcorn said he had prac- 
tical “political reservations” 
about endorsing the com- 


“I believe "that aggressive 
advocacy of that kind of leg- 
islation is doing something 
bad for labor and bad for 
the country.” 
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FORMER PRES. TRUMAN smilingly acknowledges a thundering 
ovation from the 3,500 delegates to the ninth constitutional conven- 
‘tion of the Steelworkers at Atlantic City. USWA Pres. David J. 
McDonald is shown pinning a special badge on the former “Fair 
Deal” President, whose address to the convention was a denuncia- 
tion of the economic and ‘labor policies of the Eisenhower Adminis- 


tration. 


Auto Workers Fight | 
Strike Deadline at GM 


(Continued from Page 1) 
won at Ford, in sessions that 
stretched six hours past the 
strike deadline, was expected to 
form the basis for the pacts with 
the remaining two members of 
the “Big Three,” although 
Reuther indicated he would 
press for a bigger package from 
General Motors. ; 

The Ford settlement was high- 
lighted by major liberalization of 
jobless payments, including the 
granting of supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits to UAW mem- 
bers on a short workweek to guar- 
antee them 65 percent of straight- 
time take-home pay. It also in- 
cludes continuation of the annual 
improvement factor calling for 7- 
cent raises each year of the three- 
year agreement. 


Ford Nearly Normal 
Ford production was nearly 
back to normal. Virtually all of 
the 98,000 UAW members had 
walked off the job when the strike 
deadline was reached, and a high 
percentage of them stayed on 
strike until local issues were settled. 
The Ford Council was scheduled 


to meet with the union negotiating 
team to hear a formal report on 
the agreement. Council members 
then will take the cofitract back 
to their rank-and-file membership 
for formal ratification. 


Canadian Law Sets 


Vacation Standards 


Ottawa, Ont.—A new Canadian 
Annual Vacations Act, which gives 
all employes under federal juris- 
diction minimum vacations of one 
week after one year and two weeks 
after two years, becomes effective 
Oct. 1. 

Business operations that are in- 
terprovincial or international in na- 
ture are covered. This category 
includes all phases of communica- 
tions, ranging from railroads and 
shipping to telephones and pipe- 
lines; also banks and banking, and 
operations declared to be to the 
general advantage of Canada, such 
as grain elevators, flour mills and 
uranium mines. 

The new law does not affect col- 
lective bargaining agreements al- 
ready in force even though they 
may not meet its standards. 


Living Costs Decrease 


‘First Time 


in 2 Years 


Living costs dropped in August for the first time in two years 
as seasonally lower prices for meats, fruits and vegetables drove 
‘down the Labor Dept.’s consumer price index two-tenths of one 


percent. 
But Commissioner of Labor 


Statistics Ewan Ciiaied warned 


“this is no downward trend, the in-®— 


dex is not tending to stabilize.” 

The Labor Dept., in another re- 
port, said that while purchasing 
power had risen 3 percent in the 
past four months, it was still 1.5 
percent below the August 1957 fig- 
ure despite weekly earnings 60 
cents higher than a year ago. 

The index drop was due al- 
most entirely to lower food cost 
and a slight dip in apparel 


Clague said that food prices 
would decline a bit further’in Sep- 
tember and then level off. The in- 
dex, despite its first drop in two 
years, was still 2.2 percent higher 
than in August 1957. 


Seasonal marketings-dropped the 
price of fruits and vegetables 5.3 
percent; meat was nine-tenths of 
one percent lower. 

Transportation costs were up 

six-tenths of one percent because 
of price increases in used cars, 
gasoline, tires and auto insur- 
ance. : 
Housing rose two-tenths of one 
percent and medical care three- 
tenths of one percent. Medical care 
costs were 4.6 percent higher than 
a year ago. 

The department’s report on net 
spendable earnings showed that a 
factory worker with three depend- 
ents received an average of $75.90 
a week in August after taxes and 
social security. A worker without 
dependents was estimated to have 
after-tax income of $68.48. 


Steelworkers’ Convention — 


Cheers Truman, Blasts Ike’ 


Atlantic ‘City, N. J —The Eisenhower ppecsat nd economic policies were hit from Pi 
directions—for causing the recéssion and adopting a “do-nothing. policy” ‘on ending it—as 


Steelworkers wound up their ‘ninth constitutional convention here. 


Former Pres. Harry S. Truman, in a free-swinging speech which received a rousing reception, 
accused Republicans of having “deliberately”: caused the recession, at the dictates of Big Business, 


in order to curb the effectiveness’ 


of trade unions. 

The 3,500 convention idles 
gates put their unanimous stamp 
of approval on a_ resolution 
criticizing Eisenhower for having 
failed to “forge proposals to. 
combat lingering widespread un- 
employment.” The resolution 
declared that “the people will not . 
tolerate a state of permanent un- 
employment.” 

The convention, which earlier 
had overwhelmingly voted confi- 
dence in Pres. David J. McDonald, 
moved against an internal group 
that has been protesting a two- 
year-old convention decision to 
raise dues $2 a month. : 

With two dissenting votes, the 
convention adopted a resolution 
calling on local unions to bring 


charges against the leaders for} 


practicing “dual unionism.” 

Truman charged that “the Re- 
publicans in Washington are fol- 
lowing economic policies designed 
to prevent full production,” and 
added, “they have done this de- 
liberately.” 

The former “Fair Deal” Presi- 
dent presented a full-scale bill of 
particulars against the Eisenhower 
Administration: — 

“They want a little unemploy- 
ment—they say it .keeps labor 
in its place. They want to hold’ 
wages down—they think it 
makes prices higher. 

“They don’t like strong labor 
unions because strong labor un- 
ions mean higher wages. 

“They don’t come out and say 
all these things publicly—but they 
say them privately. Then they act 
to put them into effect. This is 
what Big Business wants, so this 
is what the Republican politicians 
in Washington do.” 

Dancing to the tune of business 
leaders, he said, the Administra- 
tion raised interest rates to “in- 
crease the burden on the working 
man” and “packed” the National 
Labor Relations Board “with anti- 
labor members.” It lowered the 
purchasing power of the farmer by 
24 percent since 1952, and 
“sabotaged” the Kennedy-Ives bill 
because “they wanted an excuse to 
Keep on attacking labor unions.” 

The convention adopted a mili- 


Plumb Joins RLEA 
In Publicity Post 


The appointment of Milton 
Plumb, assistant editor of the AFL- 
CIO News, as director of publicity 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association was announced by| 
A. E. Lyon, RLEA executive secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

A charter member of the News- 
paper Guild, Plumb began his 
career on the Detroit Free Press in 
1931, later becoming managing 
editor of the Detroit Daily Abend- 
post and associated weekly news- 
papers. In 1939 he joined the staff 
of the Library of Congress, where 
he served 12 years as information 
and publications officer. 

His employment with the labor 
movement dates from 1951, when 
he was appointed assistant publicity 
director of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations.. He has been 
a member of the United States Sec- 
tion of the Joint United States- 
Mexico Trade Union Committee 
and continues to serve as its director 
of publicity. 

In his new post, Plumb will be 
in charge of the publicity and public 
relations activities of the RLEA, an 
organization comprised of the presi- 
dents of the 22 labor unions with 
membership in the railroad in- 
dustry. 


Steelworkers used closed- 


tant resolution on negotiations next 
year for a new contract with the 
nation’s giant steel producers. It 
called on the USWA’s wage policy 
committee to present a package de- 
mand that would include “substan- 
tial improvements” in wages, 
shorter hours, increased supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, and 
better pensions, insurance and va- 
cation pay. 

A heated debate preceded adop- 
tion of the resolution calling for 
trial of the leaders of the Dues 
Protest Committee, the dissident 
group which earlier had lost a floor 


battle aimed at restricting Mc-} 


Donald’s appointive powers. 
Donald C. Rarick, leader of the 
group and an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the presidency of the 
Steelworkers in 1957, spoke at 
length in defense of the formation 
of the group to fight the 1956 con- 
vention action on increased dues. 
Nicholas Mamula, secretary-treas- 
urer of the DPC, also attacked 
McDonald’s administration. 

The resolution calling for 
charges against the group noted 
that the AFL-CIO Codes of - 
Ethical Practices and the USWA 
constitution advocate “the right 
of an individual to criticize the 
policies and personalities of his 
union officers,’ but condemn 
the use of this right “to under- 
mine the union as an institution, 


to advocate dual unionism, to. 
destroy or weaken the union as 

a collective bargaining agency, 

or to carry on slander or libel.” 

. In other action, the USWA dele- 
gates approved resolutions: 

@ Endorsing the AFL-CIO 
Codes of Ethical Practices, adopted 
by the union executive board in 
May 1957, and authorizing the 
board to adopt other codes which 
the federation deems necessary. 

e@ Urging rank-and-file support 
of union label campaigns, declar- 
ing the union label policy “an ef- 
fective tool” in collective bargain- 
ing. 

@ Calling on all locals to estab- 
lish community ,services commit- 
tees and to expand existing com- 
mittees, declaring their work. par- 
ticularly important in “times of 
economic upheaval.” 

@ Stressing the importance of 
expanding organization campaigns 
among office and technical em- 
ployes, 


Cubans, SIU 
Reach Accord 
On ‘Runaways’ 


Cuban labor leaders have agreed 
temporarily not to man “runaway” 
ships from Canada involved in a 
14-month-old Seafarer’s strike. 

The agreement was reached at a 
meeting in the AFL-CIO headquar- 
ters between representatives of the 
SIU, the Cuban Confederation of 
Labor and the National ‘Maritime 
Labor Federation of Cuba. Also 
taking part in the talks were repre- 
sentatives of the AFL-CIO Mari- 
time Trades Dept. and the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The talks involved eight ships 
owned by the Canadian government 
and operated by the Canadian Na- 
tional Steamship Co., which were 
sold to the Bank of Foreign Com- 
merce of Cuba in what the SIU 
declared. was a maneuver to break 
the strike which began in July 1957. 

The final question of the right to 
man the ships is being referred to 
the Intl. Transport Workers Fed- 
eration and the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 


Sheet Metal Workers 


Plan Wider 


Organizing 


‘ Detroit—In a solid show of unity and purpose, the Sheet Metal 
Workers union unanimously re-elected officers and armed them 
with additional funds to carry out a program of stepped-up service 


and organization. 
Delegates to the union’s 30th 


Byron and Sec.-Treas. Edward F!® 


Carlough for new four-year terms. 
Also returned to office without op- 
position were 11 vice presidents. 
The quadrennial convention 
voted to increase per capita pay- 


|ments to the international union 


from $1.25 to $1.75. The 50-cent 
boost goes into effect Jan. 1. 
Earlier the 700 delegates man- 
dated an organizing program 
to include industrial plants as 
well as production and fabrica- 
tion shops. They also amended 
their constitution specifically to 
include jurisdiction over work 
done in plastics and other mate- 
rials used in lieu of sheet metal. 

. The convention defeated a series 
of proposals to eliminate or reduce 
dues of members who are unem- 
ployed, sick, retired or on strike. 

Approved was a Railway Em- 
ployes Dept. resolution setting a 


convention elected Pres. Robert 


30-hour week at 40 hours’ pay as 
that group’s top demand in coming 
contract negotiations. 

The union’s concern with un 
employment was underscored by 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams when 
the Michigan Democrat ad- 
dressed the convention. Charging 
that America’s rate of economic 
growth is shrinking, Williams as- 
serted employment can be stim- 
ulated only “by changing the 
point of view and the philosophy 
of the Administration in Wash- 
ington.” 

The Michigan governor said that 
economic growth during the Tru- 
man Administration had averaged 


4.7 percent, skidded to 2.3 percent 


during the first five years of the 
Eisenhower Administration and 
skidded to zero in the early months 
of 1958. 
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Meany on Union Security: zs 


? : , . 


Assault: on Labor 
Saps Democracy 


“Democracy, economic progress and human dignity flourish 
where trade unionism is strong, and one of the keystones of a strong 


trade union movement is union security,” AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany said in his foreword to a new AFL-CIO book on union 


security. 


The book, Union Security—The®- 


Case Against the “Right-to-Work” 
Laws, was prepared by headquar- 
ters departments of the AFL-CIO 
and is a full-scale argument against 
the principle of “work” laws, which 
will be a referendum issue in six 
states in November. 

The book, which may be ordered 
from the AFL-CIO at $1.50 a copy, |. 
traces the history-of employer-spon- 
sored drives on union security. 

It gives thorough documenta- 
tion of economic, legal and 
moral arguments against “right- 
to-work” laws and includes 


In his foreword, Meany said that 
“glamorous claims made by prop- 
agandists” for “work” measures are 
“all false” in their implications that 
the laws provide a “bill of rights” 
for workers, a “statutory defense 
against mass unemployment” or a 
“means of building a strong and 


prosperous economy.” 


“The plain fact is that a ‘right- 
to-work’ law simply destroys union 
security,” he wrote. 

“The shoddy proposition conveys 
neither rights nor work. It will not 
create one new job. It will not re- 
store one worker now unemployed. 
It will not save the job of a single 
person who now faces a layoff. 

“In no meaningful way will 
it enhance or improve the rights 
of employes in relation to their 
employers or their jobs. By 
weakening the ability of their 
unions to defend them, it can 
only deprive workers of their 
genuine rights. It holds only 


the promise of weaker unions, 

and weaker unions can only 

mean lower wages and living 

standards, lower purchasing 

power, shrunken markets, de- 

pressed communities and fewer 

jobs and profit opportunities, 

to the mutual detriment of all. 

“Where trade unionism is strong 
in the world, ‘there | democracy 
flourishes, economic progress is 
the order of the day, human dig- 
nity is a fact, not a political slogan. 
And one of the keystones of a 
strong trade union movement is 
union security, the very founda- 
tion which the so-called ‘right-to- 
work’ laws would destroy. We in 
the AFL-CIO are convinced that 
when the voting public recognizes 
this truth, the campaign of mass 
deception fostered by the ‘right- 
to-work’ proponents will once again 
fail.” 


Plan Joint Action 


New York—A new program of 
direct cooperation between the 
AFL-CIO Community Service Ac- 
tivities and social welfare agencies 
sponsored by church groups was 
announced at a meeting attended by 
CSA staff members and representa- 
tives of a score of religious groups. 

CSA Assistant Dir. Robert A. 
Rosekrans expressed the hope that 
through continuing cooperation “we 
can help to strengthen and improve 
social welfare services in American 
communities.”. Other speakers in- 
cluded Rev. Charles Webber, AFL- 
CIO director of religious relations, 
and John D. Carney and Julius F. 


and Washington. 


(Continued from Page 1} 
New York City; Bernard I. 
Schub, manager of the Connecti- 
cut Dress Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; J. N. Legatt, attorney and 
prominent Republican of Boise, 
Idaho; and Dr. T. L. Hawkins, 
secretary of the Montana Board 
of Medical Examiners and a 
leading Republican in that state. 

The council—created under the 
leadership of Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt and former Democratic Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
to promote good labor management 
relations—has dedicated itself to 
defeating the “right-to-work” prop- 
osition which will be on the ballot 
in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Rothman of the CSA staff. 


Kansas, Ohio and Washington. 


GOP Echoes Extremists’ Line, 
Picks Unions As Election “Target’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
still not publicly repudiated by 
Knowland. ; 

Alcorn had walked away from 
the Kamp publication, but his 
Press Club speech indicated the 
somewhat similar approach 
would be used in a more re- 
Strained manner. 

The CCG jumped into the fray 
with a full-page advertisement in 
the Wall Street Journal headlined 
“Will You Let Reuther Get Away 
With It?” Its attack was pegged on 
an alleged “letter from Moscow” 
and the usual anti-labor line of the 
organization that represents the ex- 
treme ultra-conservative position on 
all social, political and economic 
questions. 


Calls Reuther ‘Peril’ 


The CCG claimed that the only 
way to stop the “peril of Reuther” 
is to distribute statements under 
congressional frank in the “most 
critical of the 300 districts” where 
Reuther allegedly is “working” and 
“widespread reprinting” of the full- 
page ad and two others to follow 
in “100 or if possible 1,000 news- 
papers.” 

The ad declared that if checks 
were made payable to the “Consti- 
tution and Free Enterprise Foun- 
dation, Inc.” they would be tax 
deductible for individuals and cor- 
porations. 

The use of the congressional 
frank means free mailing privileges 
at the taxpayers’ expense to spread 
the vicious anti-labor message. The 
tax deductiblity offered to support 
the newspaper ads would also come 
out of other people’s tax funds. 


While the CCG blast moved into 
the limelight, the Kamp incident 
simmered in the background. The 
New York Post published a letter 
to Kamp from Goldwater saying he 
“enjoyed reading” the attack on 
Reuther and offering to make avail- 
able to Kamp a transcript of Reuth- 
er’s testimony before the McClel- 
lan committee on the Kohler strike. 

The distribution of the Kamp 
pamphlet drew editorial blasts 
around the country. Typical was 
the Denver Post which said Know- 
land had “compromised (his) ‘in- 
tegrity” in allowing distribution of 
the tract. 

The credibility of the CCG 
attack on Reuther and the use 
of the “letter” alleged to have 
been written by “the Reuther 
brothers” (Walter and Victor) in 
1933 while they -were in the 
Soviet Union to a Melvin Bishop 
in Detroit was brought into the 
picture by Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D-Minn.). 

Humphrey wrote Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Improper 
Labor-Management Relations, re- 
questing information on the letter’s 
authenticity. 


Letter Held ‘Questionable’ 


McClellan replied that the “exist- 
ence and text of the letter were so 
questionable (that) no member of 
the committee saw fit to ask Mr. 
Reuther questions about it when he 
testified before the committee in 
public hearings.” 

Humphrey, who serves also as 
vice chairman of the Senate Demo- 


| cratic Campaign Committee, issued 


a national appeal to “get the cam- 
paign back on the right track” of 
discussing issues vital to the country 
instead of deliberately stirring up 
false charges against responsible 
leaders of organized labor. 

Humphrey declared the Republi- 
cans should be called upon to ex- 
plain “why they took the lead in 
the House in defeating the Ken- 
nedy-Ives labor reform bill, de- 
signed to protect the rights of work- 
ers and clean out the last vestiges of 
hoodlumism and racketeering in or- 
ganized labor.” 


Knowland Backer 
Gags on ‘Work’ Law 


Santa Rosa, Calif.— 
“Right-to-work” may be a 
principal plank in the guber- 
| natorial campaign of Repub- 
lican Sen. William F. Know- 
land, but some of his cam- 
paign people are in violent 
disagreement with him. 

Latest to defect from 
Knowland’s anti-labor posi- 
tion is Karl F. Stotling, his 
Sonoma County campaign 
manager. Stotling, owner of 
an electrical firm employing 
20 workers under a union 
contract, said he hopes the 
compulsory open shop meas~- 
ure is defeated in November. 

“Right-to-work” laws, said 
Stotling, “would weaken un- 
ions and their bargaining 
power. ... As an employer 
I am against ‘right-to- | 
work,’ ” 


.|standard matters and containing a 


Former Gov. Hall—who vetoed 
a “right-to-work” law in Kansas 
in 1955—declared at a Washington 
press conference that “it is a mis- 
take for either party to nominate or 
elect candidates who support ‘right- 
to-work’ laws.” 

The proposed amendments, he 
said, have only one real purpose and 
that is to “ultimately destroy the 
right ‘of labor to organize and for 
management and labor to bargain 
collectively.” Hall emphasized that 
such laws are both “morally and 
legally wrong” and are “contrary 
to the expressed policies of both 
political parties” which have sup- 
ported the principle of collective 
bargaining “for over 50 years.” 


General Electric Co. became 
the first major industrial organ- 
ization to give its public blessing 
to California’s “right-to-work” 
proposal, when the San Francisco 
regional office of the multi-mil- 
lion-dollar company announced it 
would back the amendment with 
a@ mewspaper advertising cam- 
paign. 

C. C. Walker, GE vice president, 
gave no indication of how much 
money the company would spend 
to support the compulsory open 
shop proposal. He said the deci- 
sion was reached on the basis of 
state-wide discussions among Gen- 
eral Electric managers. He said 
their consensus was that such laws 
have helped, rather than hurt, un- 
ions in the 18 states where “right- 
to-work” laws now are on the stat- 
ute books. 

In Ohio, Gov. O’Neill endorsed 
the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment but said he was expressing his 
opinion only as a private citizen 
and added he would not campaign 
for the issue. O’Neill, opposed for 
re-election by Democrat Michael 
V. DiSalle, said he favored the law 
because of McClellan committee 
disclosures of “the growing cancer 
of corruption” in some labor 
unions. 

Three of the new members of the 
NCIP executive board issued these 
statements denouncing the “work” 


FRF Given Charter, 
Contract by AFL-CIO 


A charter has been issued by 
the AFL-CIO to the Field Repre- 
sentatives Federation, made up of 


ClO. 

An initial contract has also been 
signed by the AFL-CIO and the 
FRF covering wages and other 


organizers pr pe by the AFL- 


DEFEAT OF CANDIDATES of ching 3 mE who endorse “right-to-wor * laws was called for by 
Fred Hall (right) former Republican governor of Kansas. Hall is shown at press conference at 
which the National Council for Industrial Peace announced his appointment as a member of its ex- 
ecutive board. At left is John M. Redding, NCIP’s national director. The council is fighting com- 
pulsory open shop proposals on the November ballot in California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Ohio 


Hall Urges Defeat of Candidates 
Backing ‘Right-to-Work’ Laws 


Churches, AFL-CIO) 


proposals which will appear on the 
six state ballots in November: 

Johnson Hits ‘Quacks’ 
Former Sen. Johnson: “High- 
powered agitators who are neither 
employers nor employes in indus- 
try are out to turn the clock back 
and stop industrial collective bar- 
gaining. These busybody quacks, 
through use of trick symbols and 
hysterical appeal, are urging the 
voters to say to industry ‘thou 
shalt not.” If management and 
labor in an industry want a union 
shop, why should voters, not famil- 
iar with such problems, prohibit it 
by constitutional action?” 

Schub, a management repre- 
sentative: “ ‘Right-to-work’ laws 

discriminate against any worker 
who is active in. unions, and 
would give an employer an op- 
portunity to fire him . . . Trade 
unions are a bulwark of democ- 
racy against dictatorship in any 
form. Before a dictatorship can 
be established, trade unions must 
first be abolished . . . ‘Right-to- 
work’ laws, if enacted, are pav- 
ing the way to dictatorship.” 

Dr. Hawkins, former president 
of the Montana Medical Assn.: 
“Any weakening of either labor 
or management at the collective 
bargaining table can only result in 
chaos. Destroying unions, which 
I suspect is the real aim of ‘right- 
to-work’ promoters, would bring 
about all of the evils of the past— 
industrial unrest, jurisdictional 
problems, lower wages, and would 
hurt the general economy.” 


Weaker Unions 
Goal of R-T-W 


Findlay, O.—One of the 
leading Ohio proponents of a 
so-called “right-to-work” law 
has finally admitted in public 
the real intent of the bill. 

Prof. Russell Decker of 
Bowling Green University, 
who is supporting the “work” 
proposal which will appear 
on this state’s ballot in No- 
vember, was asked this ques- 
tion from the floor following 
a public debate here: “Do you 
feel a ‘right-to-work’ law 
would weaken trade unions 
at the bargaining table?” 

Replied the professor: 
“Yes, it would weaken unions 
at the collective bargaining 
table. That is one of the pur- 
poses of the ‘right-to-work’ 


union-shop clause. 
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The Target Is Democracy 


T= EMERGING CAMPAIGN strategy of the dominant ele- 
ments in the Republican Party raises some strong doubts as to ' 


whether this group can be entrusted. with ars « sansa J of — 
ment in the next two years. 


They have pegged their hopes for victory. in Novembet on an} 


irresponsible attack on organized labor, an attack that testifies 
in part to the party’s desperate straits politically and to its control 
by elements in direct conflict with the views of the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

Given the nature of American political parties, there is of course 
a minority group in the GOP that understands the role of organized 
labor in a free society, that understands the insiduous nature of 
the “right-to-work” law drive and its dangers to the nation. ~- 

But the most important fact of the 1958 political campaign at 


_ this moment is that this minority group does not have a real voice 


in determining the policies of the GOP. 
A free, strong, responsible labor movement operating in a 
framework of minimum governmental controls is the hallmark of 
of a truly democratic nation. Where the free labor movement 
has been curbed or hampered in the exercise of its economic, 
social or political rights democracy has been fatally weakened and 
totalitarianism has gained strength and importance. 

Yet the attacks launched by dominant elements of the GOP in 
the 1958 campaign have as their objective a weakened and crippled 
labor movement. 

In the Democratic Party, also, there is a group that is raising the 
phony labor issue, that is using every strategem to prevent the 
extension of civil rights to all American citizens, that endorses 
“right-to-work” laws. 

xkkk 


o- SPLIT IN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY is partly reflected 
in the “right-to-work” law campaign. In California and Ohio, 


two major industrial states, the GOP candidates for governor are 


supporting the attack on union security and responsible labor- 
management relations. —- 

On the national level, however, Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
has strongly denounced “right-to-work” laws, and the former Re- 
publican governor of Kansas, Fred Hall, has called for defeat of 
candidates in both parties who support the “work” laws. 

Meade Alcorn, chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
has just thrown his advice against the “work” law Republicans, 
warning in candid political terms that they may cost the party votes. 

But these voices cannot silence the powerful clamor of actual 
candidates who are plugging attacks on unions as their principal 
plan of campaign. In this Alcorn himself has joined. 

The right-wing, dominant elements in the Republican Party— 
raging about “right-to-work” and “politico-labor bosses” and sup- 
ported by the pro-Fascist Kamps and the discredited Committee 
for Constitutional Government—successfully forced the resignation 
of Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams. 

But even a Sherman Adams, whose “imprudence” borders on 


outright hypocrisy, could not in former days as governor of aa 


Hampshire buy the misleading fraud of “right-to-work.” 

In 1949, in his inaugural address, Adams recommended repeal 
of the state’s “right-to-work” law on the grounds that it would 
be “beneficial to future relations.” 

Labor and the nation can only hope that the minority group in 
the GOP that has displayed an understanding of labor’s role can 
put the party back on the track. 
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fh, for the Good Old Days: 


f Seve FIRST NATIONAL City Bank of New 
York, one of the greatest repositories of economic 
and financial power in America, has uncovered the 
menace of American trade unionism. 

Apart from the usual anti-labor cliches, its August 
monthly market letter discloses a nostalgic yearning 
for the good old days when you could recognize a 
worker or a trade union organizer by the hole in 


_|his shoes, his shiny jacket, his cap—and no bank 


account. 
Says the First National City Bank: 


“Union leaders have learned to know and ‘enjoy 
superior living standards formerly reserved to suc- 
cessful men in business, the arts, science and politics.” 
(Modestly, the First National City Bank ‘omits 
“banking.”’) 

THIS IS WHAT happens when you let the rabble 
get a little influence on their economic destinies. In- 


gardless of money, they and their union leaders are 
enjoying “superior living standards” 
signed to the deserving few. . 

The First National City Bank is the third biggest 
bank in America with more than $7 billion in 
deposits because a trade union movement has 
seen to it that wages have been raised from the 
sweatshop category to something a little more mean- 
ingful to a worker and his family. The reason there 
is, an automobile industry, a steel industry, a tele= 
vision and radio industry, a furniture industry, an 
electrical industry is because we have developed a 
consumer market without parallel in the free world. 


about “superior living standards” in the mid-20th 
century. One can expect such a sad remembrance of 
things past from some duke or count who; misty-eyed, 


‘|recalls the good old days of 18th Century industrial 


feudalism. But here are flinty, hard-headed bankers, 
whose system depends on mass purchasing power, 
being as wistful about the past as a penniless royalist. 


comes from a bank whose power over the economic 
life and death over a businessman is without de facto 


control or supervision. A bank is an institution which 


ing about the pyaportedly vast monopoly power of 


trade Uuiwus, ot cs....1-4.08 its Own tight monopoly over 


stead of being satisfied with pride in their work re-. 


formerly as- . 


There is something unreal in reading lamentations _ 


This particularly tasteless kind of class propaganda . 


:makes money with your money. Yet while complain-— 


ThirdLargestU.S. BankLaments 
Labor's ‘Superior Way of Life 


By Arnold Beichman 


credit and finances. Try and sities. a bank give you 
a loan if it doesn’t like the color of your eyes. Try 
to bargain for a lower interest rate if you haven't 
the right contact. 

There is something weird in reading such an 


- attack by a bank with thousands upon thousands of 


depositors, many of them workers and trade unions, 
True, the biggest depositors are the tremendous cor- 
porations but for how long would they be big depos- 
itors if there were millions of low-paid workers ia 
America or millions and millions of more unemployed 
than we have today? 

Has the First National City Bank—product, by the 
way, of a merger of the First National and the Na- 
tional City Banks—forgotten 1933 when the banking 


system of America collapsed only to be bailed out 


by Pres. Roosevelt? 

THE TIME IS COMING when American labor 
ought to consider quite seriously who’s managing and 
banking its treasuries. Investment of those “employe 
pension funds (which) run into the billions” is 
managed by banks like the First National City Bank, 
preaching that a “right-to-work” law is a national 
necessity if we’re going to save America from those 
labor leaders who “have learned to know and enjoy 
superior living standards.” 

First National City Bank ought to wake up to the 
facts of life. This is America, in 1958 and all mea 
are created equal, even union leaders, and what's 


good enough for Howard Sheperd, chairman of the | 


board, and James Rockefeller, president, is good 
enough for workers and labor leaders. 
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=ITS YOUR- 
WASHINGTON | 3 
—“Willand % Shelton | 


SHERMAN ADAMS was in one sense a victim of circumstances 
that may have looked worse than they actually were. But it is 
at least possible that the episode in which he was entangled exposed 
a moral blindness in the Administration that makes it incapable of 
secing unpleasant facts about itself. 

The evidence is abundant that the President and Adams together 
were prepared to sacrifice almost anything to an ares, to brazen 
things through. - 

Adams confessed as much when he acknowledged in his resig- 
nation speech that one reason he quit was that his continuation 
in Office might damage Republican chances of regaining control 
of Congress. This was a clear admission that he was blown 


out of office by the election returns from — we by nothing 
else. 


Hite neskguiiths Tiptochs iecil, thi sibegued iilidle st “explodes 
ing” te the country all about the “vilification” and “contrived” 
efforts to “destroy me,” was a calculated effort to-brazen things 


Adams held no office to which he was elected by vote of the 
people. His tasks did not include high policy-making in fields 
of foreign affairs, defense and security. He had no information 
to give the people on an overriding issue such as rightly allows a 
President, of whatever party, to preempt time on the national 
television and radio networks to fulfill his function as the consti- 
tutional Chief of State. 


te wk ok 


THE WHITE HOUSE requested free time for Adams, tossing 
off the air regularly scheduled commercial programs, to let the 
parting assistant make a special-pleading campaign speech ex- 
tolling the President in Eisenhower’s role of Republican leader, and 
seeking to limit the damage already done Republican candidates 
by his own blunder of trying to hang on. ; 

‘It was a misuse and debasement of the preemption privilege. 
And it is no answer to say that the networks were not “com- 
pelled” to respond favorably to the invitation, or that thereafter 
they showed themselves fairminded enough to give Paul M. 
Butler, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, equal 
time to answer Adams. 


The equal time they handed over free to Butler was simply 


‘the networks’ acknowledgment that they had, at White House 
‘request, provided invaluable time-and-place to Adams to make 


a pro-Eisenhower campaign speech in the guise of “explaining” 
what. wicked people his enemies were. 


xk Kk * 


AMONG THE THINGS he did not seek to explain was why 
he and the White House thought he was entitled to such a privilege, 
while a couple of men named Matthew Connally and Lamar 
Caudle are still confined to telling their story to a federal judge. 

Caudle and Connally served former Pres. Truman, and for 
overt improprieties rather limited in scope, they have been hounded 
and vindictively prosecuted by an Eisenhower Administration which 
apparently believes that part of a gfeat moral crusade consists of 
putting beaten political enemies in jail. 

Mr. Adams was correct, of course, in charging that many 
blows against him were aimed at Eisenhower. It is a familiar 
fact that in American political life the occupant of the White 
House is hit, by partisans, through attacks on his subordinates, 

Most politicians are thick-skinned enough to ignore purely 
partisan assaults. When their facade of usefulness is broken, they 
decently depart. If Adams had been morally sensitive to damage 


to Mr. Eisenhower, he would long ago have removed himself from 
a position that was indefensible. 


Prevention, Early Care 


-|dozen families 


Call to Arms Sounded: 


business Congress in November. 


« 


Businessmen. Drop Pretense, 


Open Drive to Win Congress © 


By Saul Miller 


es 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has sounded the call to arms for all businessmen to come out 
from behind their campaign auaninnensoned and get to work in the wards and precincts to elect a pro- 


The chamber’s call coincided with reports that major American corporations, concerned basi- 


openly in a coordinated drive into 


cally with defeating the social and economic objectives of organized labor, are moving os and: 


the political arena. 
The chamber and the corpo- 


their all-out business offensive 
politics along two lines—active 
open participation at all political 
levels and a campaign aimed at 
workers of their individual firms. 
The lastest issue of the cham- 
ber’s “Washington Report” de- 
clares; 
‘“And you can encoufage your. 
employes to become informed 
about issues and candidates and to 
make their opinions effective by 
voting. Use every available means 
—lettters, bulletin boards, publica- 
tions, meetings, personal. contact, 
There’s a lot at stake.” 


Gulf Oil Letter 

Latest corporation to sound the 
call for direct political action by 
business—as compared to its his- 
toric role of financing campaigns 
on an under-the-table basis—is 
Gulf Oil, one of the nation’s richest 
and most powerful corporate busi- 
nesses. 


Gulf’s senior . vice president, 
Archie D. Gray, in a letter to the 
firm’s 161,000 employes, stock- 
holders and dealers, said, “If we 
are to survive, labor’s political pow- 
er must now be opposed by match- 
ing force and there is no place in 
the United States where such a 
force .can be generated except 
among corporations that make up 
American business.” 

- General Electric, General Dy- 
namics and other major corpora- 


urging direct participation by its 
executives and employes on behalf 
of business. 


McDevitt Cites Figures 

James L. McDevitt, director of 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Po- 
litical Education, declared “it comes 
with poor grace for the vice presi- 
dent of the Gulf Oil Co. to suggest 
that labor is swinging overwhelm- 
ing power. 

“According to the records of 
the Senate Privileges and Elec- 
tions subcommittee, officers and/ 
or their wives of the Gulf Oil Co. 
contributed $87,550 in sums of 
$500 or more, in the 1956 politi- 
cal campaign; that according -to 
the subcommittee, 12 officers and 
directors of Gulf contributed in 
$500 sums, $58,755 in the 1952 
campaign; and that the Mellon 


tributed $100,150 in the 56 cam- 
paign and $50,183 in the ’52 cam- 
paign.” 

MeDevitt added that “a mere 
spent $212,464 


more in the 1956 political cam- 


Necessary — 


In Health Insurance, Hayes Holds | 


Chicago—The health ,needs of the nation would be better met by emphasizing health insurance 


that covers prevention and early treatment of disease, Machinists Pres. Al J. Hayes told Blue 


Cross and Blue Shield, executives here. 


: Emphasis on this type of health insurance would tend to keep hospital. costs down, ‘Hayes said. 
It is high time,” he added, “that we stopped emphasizing insurance against the high cost of neg- 


lected health and devoted more of 9 


our efforts to developing -a system 
of insurance or prepayment which 
will .give the American people |‘ 
greater access to the kind of health 
Care which prevents illness or nips 
it in the bud.” 

He pointed out that persons who 
want to take advantage of their in- 
surance coverage are often driven 


to hospitals for care that could be 
provided elsewhere, in’ the home 
or in the doctor’s office. 

“In view of the strain on our 
hospitals, this is folly of the 
worst type,” Hayes said. 

He cited recent surveys which 
show that health insurance plans 


providing preventive care and 


early treatment.reduce the need 
for hospitalization. ; 

The IAM president, who served 
on former Pres. Truman’s Com- 
mission on Health Needs of the 
Nation, said the basic problem is 
“our backward approach to the 
whole — of risen! medical 


care.” 


rations it represents are shaping — 


i | 


eS 


paign than did 15 million trade un- 


He’s ‘Dangerous’ 


probably wouldn't hold still for 
political contributions even if the 
government would, and, as one 
said, ‘I have little personal appetite 
for putting out my own after-tax 
money.’” 


ionists, according to the Senate 
Elections subcommittee.” 


Business Week Spots Trend 
Indicative of the nature of the 


tions have taken similar  steps,| , 


family, which controls Gulf, con- _ 


business political offensive is a 


Week on a meeting of the Ameri- 
can -Management Association at 
Colgate University. The magazine 
quoted one anonymous business 
executive: 
“Tt isn’t enough to slip a little 
money to a political party, espe- 
cially when you have to do it sur- 
reptitously.” 

‘The magazine said on its own: 

“To a degree, the executives 
would have liked an easy way out 
—a federal law permitting political 
contributions to be made openly 
and directly by corporations. A 
surprising percentage hinted that 
they do so under-the-table by calling 
it, say, a business trip on the ex- 
pense account books. At the same 
time, they argued the practice was 
immoral as well as probably illegal. 
But many agreed that stockholders 


Underpays 


story in a recent issue of Business| 


- 


COPE Dollar Drive 
Spurred by Attack 


A special “Give a Buck to 
COPE” campaign is under 
way across the nation to help 
provide funds for the con- 
gressional elections and offset 
the business-in-politics offen- 
sive. 

COPE leaders note that in 
the 1956 national. political 
campaign organized labor 
spent less than $1 out of 
every $33 reported spent, ac- 
cording to the Senate Elec- 
tions subcommittee. 

Out of the total of $33,- 
185,725 spent, 17 trade un- 
ion political groups spent a 
net of $941,271, according to 
the committee. _ 


Medical Profession 


Employes 


The medical profession is underpaying its employes. 

The average doctor, according to a survey in the magazine Med- 
ical Economics of some 600 physicians’ offices, pays his nurse and 
technican a median salary of $65 a week; his medical secretary, 
if he has one, $62, and his bookkeeper, receptionist and typist $60. 


Workers who fall into those cate- 
gories can do a lot better for them- 
selves by applying their abilities in 
other fields,.a comparision of the 
Medical Economics report with a 


|Labor Dept. survey of salaries in 


17: cities ‘in 1956-57 shows. 

‘The Labor Dept. study disclosed 
that most industrial nurses get more 
‘| than $80 a week in 11 of the cities 
surveyed. The lowest average sal- 
ary was $73 in Boston and the 
highest was $89 in Los Angeles. 

In industry, secretaries are 
| typically paid $10 or $15 a week 
more than the doctors slip into 
the pay envelope. The lowest 
average turned up in the federal 
survey was $65.50 in Memphis, 
Tenn. In five of the 17 cities 
secretaries averaged more than 
$80 a week; in 15 cities they got 
more than $70. 

The Medical Economics study 
| showed that physicians in the West 


paid their aides more than those in 
other parts of the country. “Typi- 
cal” salaries for nurses ranged 
from $60 in the southeastern states 
through $65 in the Northeast. and 
$67 in the Midwest to $69. in the | 
West. 

Specialists as a rule pay more 
than general practitioners, the sur- 
vey disclosed. Rural salaries are 
lower than those in cities or sub- 
urbs. 

Physicians’ wage standards ap- 
parently cover a wide field. The 
magazine’s survey disclosed a coun- 
try general practitioner in Okla- 
homa whose one employe started | 
in 10 years ago at $10 a week and 
has now worked herself up to $25 
for a 45-hour week. On the other 
hand a New Orleans surgeon who 
started his aide two years earlier 
at $165. now bays: sane for: a 40- 
hour week. . 
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Ethics Codes 
Adopted by 
‘  *Doll Workers 


+ ‘New York—The Intl, Union of 
Doll & Toy Workers. became one 
. Of more than 60 AFL-CIO affil- 
jates to adopt AFL-CIO Codes of 
Ethical Practices when they. were 
approved by unanimous vote of 
some 170 delegates attending the 
union’s convention here. 
~Michael Mann, AFL-CIO re- 
gional director for the New York 
and New Jersey area, told the dele- 
gates that unions meed money, 
manpower, materials and mora! 
support if they hope to keep labor 
unchained by’ forces of reaction. 
“We've got some homework to 
do on the legislative and political 
front because on the other side of 


the fence there are reactionary |} 


y forces bent on destroying us,” he 
a said. He urged Doll and Toy 
- Workers to render concrete assist- 
ance so that the policies “held high 
ie by the AFL-CIO” would not be 
ue weakened. 
ee Convention delegates moved to- 
ward adoption of a constitutional 
amendment that would have called 
for a lifetime salary for the inter- 
_ national president upon retirement, 
but Pres. Harry O. Damino urged 
them to defeat this measure in 
favor of a substitute providing 
severance pay for one year when 
*the union’s chief executive retires 
for any reason. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
called “right-to-work” states and to 
Puerto Rico, the “New South.” 

“This is no job for the disin- 
terested or the weak of heart, a. 
said. 

“, .. It is no longer a question 
of whether the job should be done. 
It must be done if we are to pro- 
tect the wages, the hours and the 
working and living conditions of 
all IUE members.” . 

In his opening address Carey 
warned the union not to permit 
itself to be divided by GE over. 
current negotiations on the TUE 
eight-point employment security 
program. The company has 
countered with what Carey 


Eco 


For IAM on 


to return to the bargaining table 


dispute. 
The emergency board, set up 


Histadrut, the general labor federation in Israel. 
Memorial Foundation donated $50,000 toward the building to 
serve Haifa’s 160,000 trade unionists. 


TWO AFL-CIO VICE PRESIDENTS—George M. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Railway Clerks, and Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the 
Clothing Workers—are shown following special ceremonies dedi- 
cating the William Green Cultural Center in Haifa. The two trade 
union leaders were an official delegation from the AFL-CIO to 


The William Green 


called a “Ponzi program of 
stocks and bonds” involving em- 
ploye savings, to which the com- 
pany would add a contribution, 
and which would be invested in 
the firm’s stock. 

“All of you have monkey 
wrenches,” he told the delegates. 
“Watch out you don’t throw 
them in the wrong direction.” 

He told a press conference the 
company refuses to bargain on em- 
ployment security, which it is re- 
quired to do at this time under the 
contract. 

“T've no doubt,” he added, 
“there will be an agreement on 
employment security or a strike. I 
would not assume it won’t be be- 


_ Board Urges Pay Rise 


6 Airlines 


Negotiators for the Machinists and six major airlines prepared 


to negotiate on recommendations 


from a presidential fact-finding board for settling a year-long contract 


under provisions of the Railway 


Labor Act, proposed a 9 percent 
wage boost for 20,000 IAM me- 
chanics and other ground service 
personnel on Capital, National, 
Northeast, Northwest, Eastern and 
Trans World Airlines. It also pro- 
posed severance pay benefits but 
recommended union withdrawal of 
proposals for company-paid health 
and welfare programs and for con- 
tract provisions covering picket 
lines and struck work. 

IAM Pres. Al J. Hayes termed 
the recommendations “far from 
satisfactory,” but said the board’s 
report “appears at least to form the 
basis for further negotiations.” 
Officials of the six carriers notified 
Pres. Eisenhower that they were 
willing to accept all of the board’s 
recommendations. 

The fact-finding board proposed 
that the IAM members receive a 5 
percent pay increase retroactive to 
Oct. 1, 1957, when the contract 
expired; another 2 percent pay 
boost retroactive to last April 1, 
and an additional 2 percent effective 
next month. 

Under the Railway Labor Act, 
the companies and the union have 


30 days from the date of the 
board’s report in which to reach 
agreement, with the IAM free to 
strike at the end of that period if 
further negotiations fail to produce 
settlements. 


Canadian Unemployed 
Show August Decline 


Ottawa, Ont. — Unemployment 
in Canada dropped only 10,000 to 
281,000 during August, the small- 
est decrease since the post-war 
peak of 590,000 was chalked up 
last March, a Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics report showed. 

On temporary lay-offs were 37,- 
000 men and women, compared 
with 20,000 in July. In August 
of last year, 176,000 persons were 
out of work and hunting jobs. 


ULLICO Promotes Larson 


James M. Larson has been named 
assistant agency managet for the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co., 
with headquarters in New York. 
H¢ was formerly Washington field 
representative for the union-owned 
company. 


IUE Intensifies Drive to Complete 
Ouster of Communist-Led UE — 


fore Oct. 1 (when the union is 
free to walk out under the con- 
tract) because of the company’s 
refusal to bargain.” 


In their report to the dele- 
gates, the officers said that since 
the last convention in 1956, and 
despite 160,000 unemployed in 
the industry, the TUE has made 
large organizational gains. 

It has established 193 new 
bargaining units with nearly 20,- 
000° workers, and now repre- 
sents more than 425,000 work- 
ers in 479 locals. Since the bi- 
ennial. economic policy. confer- 
ence in September 1957, it has 
ceived 37 recognitions, and one 
Canadian certification, and tri- 
umphed against raids and de- 
certification attempts im nine 
elections, they said. _ 

They also rapped Pres. Eisen- 
hower and his administration for 
“weakness, vacillation and lack of 
conviction” in the civil rights area. 

“His wavering has proved so 
acute,” they said, “that some sec- 
tions of labor and liberal opinion 
have branded it hypocrisy. His- 
tory must inevitably find it—at 
very least—very close to hypoc- 
risy.” 

Pennsylvania’s State Sec. of La- 
bor & Industry William L. Batt, 
Jr., sharply criticized Eisenhower 
for vetoing the Area Redevelop- 
ment bill, which listed among its 
sponsors Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D- 
Pa.). 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
(D), head of Philadelphia’s pro- 
gressive city administration, said 
the job of cleaning “the dead 
hand of one-party government” 
out of City Hall could never 
have been done without “really 
devoted work” by several un- 
ions. 

_A pageant dramatizing 25 years 
of industrial unionism in the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry, 
which began in 1933, was pre- 
sented with Todd Duncan, creator 
of the role of “Porgy” in “Porgy 
and Bess,” as narrator. The Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
presented a second pageant outlin- 
ing the struggle against discrimina- 
tion. Shepperd Strudwick, movie 


and TV star, had the major role. 


1|URW Convention Opens: 
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Buckmaster Hits, 


‘20-Year 


Miami Beach—Rubber Workers Pres. L. S. Buckmaster ex.. 
coriated the Eisenhower Administration, including Labor Sec, 
:|James P. Mitchell, for “trying to cut labor’s throat,” and scored 
;ithe “complacency” of union members under attack. 


In an unusually fiery speech 


Sleep’ 


at the union’s 21st convention, 


Buckmaster charged that the “Rip Van Winkle” attitude of labor 


members had led to corruption®— 


within and “right-to-work” assaults 


‘| from without. 


The 581 URW delegates gave 


:| AFE-CIO Pres. George Meany a 
:| five-mimute round of applause, then 


heard him criticize the lack of pros- 
ecutions by .local district attorneys 


when unioén corruption is disclosed. 


“It must only be a crime to steal 


from business,” he said, “not to dip 


into the pockets of working men.” 


‘Blame Is Ours’ 
The AFL-CIO president said 


s;}some lawyers and businessmen 
i| share some of the guilt for corrupt 


leaders in organized labor, but ac- 
knowledged that the problem pri- 


200,000-member union includes 
145,000 working under full un- 
jon-shop agreements, declared: 
“ ‘Right-to-work’ is not the ulti- 
mate goal of anti-labor interests, it 
is only the beginning . ... We will 
only see the end of it if we wake 
up and do something about the po- 
litical situation in this country.” 
The URW delegates were sched- 
uled. to tackle a formidable series 
of constitutional amendments, in- 
cluding an increase of 50 cents in 
the per capita tax, and pay raises 
for the union’s top officers. Another 
resolution due for consideration 
recommends establishment of a 30- 
hour workweek with no loss in 


marily belonged to the trade union | wages. 


movement. 


“We are most to blame. These 
crooks are ours,” Meany as- 
serted. “We have a problem and 
we are going to meet it. This 
may bring us a smaller federa- 
tion, but a clean one.” 

Meany said that the present out- 
look for an upturn in the recession 
is not due to any actions of the 
Eisenhower Administration. He 
cautioned that the nation must not 
treat recessions as something from 
-|which the country will recover au- 
tomatically because of the “sound- 
ness of our economy.” 

“We must never fall into the 
trap of believing that we should let 
nature take its course,” Meany said. 
“We might not always be this fortu- 
nate.” 

Buckmaster said the revelations 
by the McClellan committee of 
trade union corruption had led the 
public to believe that “dll labor 
leaders are crooked.” But union- 
ists must take a share of the blame, 
he added. “We went to sleep for 20 
years and when we woke up Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was not there any 
more.” 

He assailed McClellan’s hearings 
as partly a “big holy roller show” 
and Mitchell as one of Eisenhower’s 
“big business guys.” 

The special interest groups, 
he cautioned, stay awake all the 
the time. He pointed to pro- 
posed “right-to-work” legislation 
as proof. Buckmaster, whose 


Labor Offers 
Universities 


Speaker List 


The AFL-CIO has established a 
speakers section of the Public Re- 
lations Dept. to provide quali- 
fied and experienced trade union 
Officials for colleges and universi- 
ties interested in first-hand informa- 
tion on and viewpoints of the labor 
movement. 

The department has available 
speakers for classes in the social 
sciences, seminars, conferences,. in- 
stitutes,. forums or “any type of 
academic or student meeting which 
would appear to be educationally 
desirable,” the AFL-CIO an- 
nounced. 

The statement announcing the 
new public relations plan added: 

“The AFL-CIO believes that 
since the labor movement is a vital 
and often controversial factor in 
American society, it is obligated to 
offer a direct contact to teachers 
and students who wish a primary 
source of information in addition 
to the secondary sources available 
to the general public.” 

Further information can be ob- 
tained from Tilford E. Dudley, 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Public Rela- 
tions, 815 16th St., N. W., Wash. 
6, D. C. 


Beirne Demands Bell 


End Pension Slashes 


Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the Communications Workers has called 
on the Bell Telephone System to end the practice of slashing its 
company pension program each time Congress votes improvements 


in social security. 


Under the existing system, Bell deducts from its pensions an 


amount equal to one-half the social® 


security payments. Thus each time 
social security benefits go up, half 
of the potential increase is lost by 
Bell’s veteran employes looking t to- 
ward retirement. 

Pensions for those already re- 
tired at the time of an improvement 
in social security are not modified, 
Beirne acknowledged in a letter to 
Bell officials, but serious “inequi- 
ties” have previously been created. 
“We estimate that there are at least 
five different pension payment levels 
under the pension plan, depending 
on date of retirement,” he wrote. 

The CWA president urged that 
the company “freeze” deductions 
at the present level, so that in- 
creases in social security bene- 
fits scheduled to go into effect 
next February “will not, be de- 
ducted from payments to people 
who go on pension” later. 


Beirne said the Bell plan “violates 
the basic philosophy” of the original 
company pension program whereby 
“people with the same length of 
service and same earnings experi- 
ence shoyld receive the same pen- 
sion allowances.” Freezing the de- 
ductions, he added, would not 
“eliminate existing inequities” but 
would at least prevent “introducing 
further inequities.” 


Optical Workers Get 15¢ ~~ 


Chicago—The new contract be- 
tween the Ritholz Optical Co., and 
United Optical Workers Union 
853 calls for a 15 - cent - 4n - hour 
wage increase over two years—10 
cents the first year and 5 cents in 
the second. The AFL-CIO News 
reported in its Sept. 20 issue that 
the contract called for a 10-cent 


total increase. 
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Workmen’s Canipensatioie: 
Crippled in State Attacks. 


workman’s compensation program instead of the present hodgepodge that fails to meet the needs of 
men and women injured on the job. 


| The extra 2 cents would furnish medical care for as long as needed, provide all the rehabilitation 
possible, and allow cash benefits large enough to give an injured worker a reasonable standard of liv- 


jing, explains the current issue of® 
Labor’ *§ Economic Retiow we adopted at the 1957 AFL-CIO con- 
vention. 


ed by the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
lish “ pt. This includes scsitesleciny full 
peer eae ; coverage, weekly indemnity pay- 
Rehabilitation of workmen’s ments equal to at least two-thirds 
compensation, “the oldest of our of average wages, a revised appeals 


social insurances,” is in order be- procedure, insurance ‘through a 
cause it'does not protect the bene- state fund and enactment of a fed- 


ficiaries' of the 14,200 workers eral minimum standards program. 


killed on the job every year, the 
85,000 "workers permanently’ dis-} Motormen OK 
Merger Pact. 


abled and the 1.8 million tempo-|_ 
With TWU 


Buck to LLPE Key 
To Full Money Belt 


A Typographical Union 
member who contributed to 
the former AFL Labor's 
League for Political Educa- 
tion in 1950 can pick up a 
money belt with a “consider- 
able amount” of cash if he 
can claim ownership of LLPE | 
card 151813. 

The money belt, with the 
card as the only identifica- 
tion, turned up in Alexandria 
Bay, N. Y. The police chief 


rarily totally disabled, the Review 
states. 

It spells out the reasons why the 
bright promise of protection, en- 
visioned in 1908 when Pres. Theo- 


INFORMATIONAL PICKET from the Textile Workers Union of 


dore Roosevelt asked Congress to 
give federal employes protection in 
case of death or injury while at 
work, has become something less 
than reality. 


Millions Unprotected 
Today millions work “unprotec- 
ted by workmen’s compensation,” 
it says. “Only three out of four 
workers are protected by work- 
men’s compensation against the 

hazards of injury on the job. 


“State legislatures have applied 
numerical exemptions; have 
failed to recognize the hazards of 
industrial disease; have bowed to 
the pressures of the agricultural 
industry; have declared certain 
industries non-hazardous; and in 
many states have made coverage 
voluntary. 


“State administrative itis 
and court decisions have often 
narrowed the area of statutory 
protection by interpretation. 


“When these various conclu- 
sions of coverage are joined to- 
gether, more than 15 million 
workers for one reason or an- 
other are unprotected by insur- 
ance against a job - sustained in- 
jury.” 

Other factors contribute, too, 
toward making workmen’s compen- 
sation less than it should be, the 
Review points out. 


The amount of money that can 
be spent to give an injured worker 
the medical care he should have 
is often restricted, it says, and only 
13 states provide what might be 
called adequate rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 


The benefits an injured worker is 


is holding the belt pending 
| positive identification. 

LLPE was merged with the 
former CIO Political Action 
Committee in December 
1955. The number on the 
card indicates it was issued 
to a Typographical Union 
member in New York state. 
Individual records of the dis- 
tribution of 1950 LLPE books 
have been destroyed. 


entitled to are too often substand- 
ard. Most of the states provide 
from 60 to 66% percent of the 
wage loss during a temporary but 
total disability—and then set maxi- 
mums which make these percent- 
ages impossible. Only seven pro- 
grams, including that for federal 
employes, the Review shows in a 
table, had weekly maximums last 
year which were high enough to 
permit statutory precentages to be 
met for workers with average 
wages. 

Permanent total disability ben- 


' efits—the amounts due workers 


who can no longer work — are 
hedged in by limits either in to- 
tal amount or length of payment, 
it continues, and permanent par- 
tial disability—such as the loss 
of an eye or an arm—*“bring bar- 
gain prices for an employe in to- 
day’s workmen’s compensation 
market.” 

Financing is inadequate, state 
administration is too often ineffi- 
cient and costly, the Review says. 

Pointing out that legislatures 
“have failed to fit their programs to 
the needs of injured workers,” it 
calls for enactment of the program 


On Expelled 


AFL-CIO. 


Meany Directs Compliance 


All state and central bodies of the AFL-CIO have been 
directed by Pres. George Meany to comply with federation 
policy and bar from office officials of unions expelled from 


» Meany’s directive to all state and central bodies said: 
“The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO, at its regular 

meeting which was concluded on Aug. 21, had under con- 

sideration the question which has arisen where an officer or 


Union Policy 


delegate to city central bodies and state federations of labor 
has taken membership in an AFL-CIO affiliate in good standing 
and is, at the same time, a full-time paid local union official 
or representative of an international union which has been 
expelled from the AFL-CIO. 

“It was the unanimous decision of the Executive Council 
and I have been directed to notify you of the official policy 
of the AFL-CIO on this question, which is: No person who 
holds a salaried position or any other position of administrative 
or executive authority in a union or any subordinate branch of 
a union which has been expelled from the AFL-CIO is eligible 
to represent any other- organization in 2 state or city central. 
body of the AFL-CIO, nor shall such person be eligible to hold 
office in a state or city central body. A 

“I am, therefore, directing that all state and city central 
| bodies shall place Giemestves ih compliance: with ‘this official 
ruling of the AFL-CIO.” : 


New York—The rank-and-file of 
the Motormen’s Benevolent Asso- 
ciation voted overwhelmingly to 
merge with the Transport Workers 
Union, ratifying the terms of an 
agreement negotiated last month 
with the aid of AFL-CIO Pres.. 
George Meany. 

The vote in a mail referendum 
was 1239 in favor of unity and only 
278 against. 

The merger, designed to insure 
jurisdictional peace and stability 
on this city’s highly-important sub-. 
way system, makes the MBA a sep- 
arate division of the TWU’s Local 
100, revamping the Jocal’s struc- 
ture to permit the affiliation of other 
craft groups in the transit system. 
The harmony agreement was 
ratified earlier by the 41-man exec- 
utive board of Local 100. 

Meany, who sat in on the merger 
talks, is a signatory to the agree- 
ment, guaranteeing the good faith 
of both. sides in living up to their 
responsibilities and obligations. 


Bill Posters 
Pick Gilmour 
As President 


New York—Blanket approval of 
the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical 
Practices was one of the chief ac- 
tions taken by the Intl. Alliance of 
Bill Posters as it concluded its four- 
day convention here. 


About 80 delegates representing 
some 1,600 members took formal 
action on the codes when they 
agreed to adopt them as written. 
In so doing they formalized earlier 
action by the union’s executive 
board. ~ 

Delegates elected Loyal H. Gil- 
mour president for a two-year 
term. Gilmour had served in this 
capacity since November 1957, 
when he was elected by the union’s 
executive board following the 
death of former president Michael 
Noch. 

The convention elected two new 
vice presidents—R. C. McGuire of 
Decatur, Ill., and Dan Messine of 
Boston. Claude Benero of St. 
Louis, Mo., was elected to the un- 
ion’s board of trustees for a six- 
year term. 


Top-of-Michigan Body 
Chartered by AFL-CIO . 


Petoskey, Mich. — Representa- 
tives of AFL-CIO unions in four 
northern counties—Emmett, Otse- 
go, Cheboygan and Charlevoix— 
have formed the merged Top-of- 
Michigan AFL-CIO. 

The new federation—set up in 
an area which did not previously 
have any central body—received 
its charter from AFL-CIO Regional 
Dir. Herbert T. McCreedy. Of- 
ficers of the new organization in- 
clude Pres. Cecil Broman, Vice 


Pres. Gordon Scott and Sec.-Treas. 
Thomas Maxwell, 


America marches in front of Macy’s in New York City calling for a . 
consumer boycott of goods manufactured by P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. Picketing is part of a nationwide cam- 
paign to tell the public of Hanes’ efforts to break TWUA Local 684, 


on strike in an effort to win renewal of a contract which expired 


10 months ago. 


Oil, Chemical Union 


— 


Favors Merger Plan 


Long Beach Calif—A resolution approving steps toward an 


honorable merger with the Intl. 


Chemical Workers Union was 


approved by the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers at its fourth 


constitutional convention here. 


Delegates also approved a resolution reaffirming support of the 


AFL-CIO’s. Ethical Practices® 
Codes, opposing state open shop 
drives, and attacking attempts to 
strip the U.S. Supreme Court of 
its jurisdiction. 

In his keynote speech to the con- 
vention, OCAW Pres. O. A. 
Knight told delegates that serious 
external problems pose a threat to 
the union. He said they included 
the recession, increased employer 
resistance in bargaining, more dif- 
ficult governmental restrictions, in- 
tense economic and political con- 
flict between nations, and the rising 
cost of living. 


New governmental restrictions 
which he cited included anti- 
labor interpretations of federal 
laws by Eisenhower appointees, 
complex interpretations of in- 
ternal revenue code items affect- 
ing unions, legalistic require- 
ments set by the NLRB and new 
restrictions on the right to strike 
and picket. 

Knight also hit out at jurisdic- 
tional problems, charging that “con- 
struction trades unions and metal 
trades unions are trying to take 

over the work of our members.” 


A proposal to increase per capita 
tax to the international union by $1 
failed to get the necessary two- 
thirds yote on a roll-call. A sub- 
stitute proposal was expected later, 

In an address to the convention 
ICWU Pres. Walter L. Mitchell ex- 
pressed his union’s appreciation for 
the “spirit of cooperation that has 
been built up between our two great 
unions.” 


Mitchell said that the meet- 
ing of OCAW and ICWU offi- 
cers in Cleveland in August was 
“a big step forward” to merger, 
moving it “out of the area of 
speculation and exploration.” . 

“One strong union in the in« 
dustry is the first requirement 
in bargaining and organizing,” 
Mitchell added. 

The resolution adopted by the 
convention had been unanimously 
recommended by OCAW’s four of- 
ficers and its 16-man rank-and-file 
executive board. It provides that 
OCAW’s officers and four officers. 
from ICWU will meet for the pur- 
pose of drafting a proposed con- 
stitution. 


70% of N. Y. Hat Firms 
Support Union Label 


New York—More than 70 percent of the cap industry’s whole- 


salers and jobbers in the New York market have signed union 
shop contracts with the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
and have agreed to help finance a joint labor-industry union label 
campaign. Hatters’ Union Pres. Alex Rose estimated that the dis- 


tributors who have signed agree- 
ments thus far have a combined 
annual volume of $35 million. The 
pacts call for contributions of one- 
tenth of 1 percent of sales volume 
to the promotional fund and will 


produce approximately $350,000 
from this source alone. 

The agreements with the job- 
bers and wholesalers were ne- 
gotiated in the wake of a week- 
long nationwide strike of 8,000 
union members against the in- 


dustry’s manufacturers. The set- 
tlement of the dispute involved 


‘agreement by the cap makers to 


rolls to the cap promotion pro- 
gram. 

Rose said the union label cam- 
paign—to be administered by a 
board of directors comprised of 
representatives of labor, manufac- 
turers associations, suppliers and 
wholesalers—was designed to sta- 
bilize the industry and drive sweat- 
shop products from the market- 
place. — 

In addition to concentrating 
on the consumer educational 
drive, the fund’s directors will 
also seek to win changes in the 
military cap procurement policy 
to keep contracts from going to 


contribute 1 percent of their pay- 


substandard non-union firms, 
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‘McClellan Committee Recesses: 


Charges Hoffa Bar 


‘To Decent Unionism | 


By Gene Zack 
Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.)- accused Teamsters Pres. James 
R. Hoffa of having “spent union funds as his own” and called on 
the union, ousted from the AFL-CIO for corrupt leadership, to 
remove Hoffa “in the interest of decent unionism.” 
McClellan, chairman of the select Senate committeé investigating 


improper activities in the labor and® 


management field, leveled his blast 
at Hoffa as the committee wound 
up seven weeks of “second round” 
_hearings into the Teamsters leader- 
ship’s “policies and practices.” The 
committee has recessed until after 
the November election. 

The committee chairman, in 
his closing statement, was sharp- 
ly critical of Hoffa for having 
“miserably failed” to clean up 
the Teamsters Union as McClel-: 
lan said he had promised last 
year. The time was just prior 
to his election to succeed Dave 
Beck as president of the 1.5- 
million-member union. 


McClellan listed the names of 
141 Teamsters officials about 
whom, he said, “there has been 
‘derogatory information or testi- 
mony before the committee.” He 
said that while 55 of them had 
since left the union “in not one 
case was the removal . . . attribut- 
able to any act of Hoffa.” 

Chief Counsel Robert F. Ken- 
nedy also called for Hoffa’s ouster 

_ in an appearance on the CBS radio 
and television program Face the 
Nation. Kennedy said that the spe- 
cial Anti-Racketeering Commission 
appointed by Hoffa, headed by for- 
mer Republican Sen. George 
Bender of Ohio, could prove its 

willingness to root out vice “by 


_ ordering | the removal of Hoffa to- 


morrow.” 


Kennedy Defends Committee 

Kennedy, under questioning by] 
a panel of newsmen, said the com- 
mittee had investigated tanage- 
ment corruption “very vigorously.” 
He declared that it had been “criti- 
cal” of at least 50 companies—in- 
cluding Sears Roebuck, Anheuser 
Busch, Fruehauf Trailer Co., and 
Commercial Carriers. He said he 
was not “responsible” if the probe 
of management left a “faint im- 
pression” on the public, as one 
of the reporters suggested. 

McClellan’s closing statement ac- 
cused Hoffa of having “placed 


hoodlums and men with criminal 
records in key positions” in. the 
union, and said Hoffa “and his 
chief lieutenants have consorted 
with major racketeers and 
sters in the United States.” 

“The record,” 
“is replete with testimony that 
Hoffa considered the Intl. Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters as his per- 
sonal union—to do with what 
he will. He spends the union’s 
funds as if they were his own, 
and handsomely takes care of 
his cronies and friends.” 

The charge of mishandling of 
union funds ranged from the $8,000 


“salary” allegedly paid to prize 


fighter Embrel Davidson, managed 
by Hoffa and Teamster Vice Pres. 
Owen (Bert) Brennnan, to an 
alleged overpayment of $1 million 
in health and welfare fund commis- 
sions to the Union Insurance Agen- 
cy owned by Allen Dorfman. 

It also included a $1 million loan 
to a Detroit land development com- 
pany on which, McClellan charged, 
the union stands to lose $700,000, 
and a $1.2 million loan of health 
and welfare funds to a Minneapolis 
department store which is now in 
bankruptcy. 

On Hoffa's failure to follow 
through on the 1957 promise to 
cleanup the union, the committee 
chairman said: 


“The committee is convinced 


| that_ there cannot be, and that | 


there will not be, any ‘cleanup’ 
of this great and powerful or- 
ganization under the administra- 
tion of James R. Hoffa. 

“If Mr. Hoffa’s lofty sentiments 
about the welfare of union mem- 
bers and the working people of this 
country have the slightest validity, 
it should be perfectly apparent to 
him that the welfare of the Team- 
sters, the interest of decent union- 
ism, and the American labor move- 
ment as a whole would be greatly 
served by his immediate resignation 
or removal.” 


gang-' 
he continued, — 


ices project. 


COMEDIAN SID CAESAR shares the TV lens. with AFL-CIO entertainment union officials at 
New York City rehearsal for a 90-minute recorded spectacular being made for exclusive USO shows 
ing to armed forces ‘overseas at Christmas time. Left to right are Louis Yeager, television busines 
manager for the Stage Employes; Caesar, who is a member of the Television and Radio Artists 
Solly Pernick of IATSE, labor coordinator for the show, and-John Horohan, TV business manages 
for IATSE. Members of nine AFL-CIO unions are donating their talents in this community seryw 


2 Furniture 
Locals Win 
Severance 


New York—Two locals of the 
Furniture Workers have nego- 
tiated the first severance pay pro- 
gram in the furniture industry. 

Under the contracts, employers 
will contribute an amount equal to 
about one-half of 1 percent of 
gross monthly payroll to each local 
union’s severance pay fund, effec- 
tive Sept. 1, 1959. 

By that time, a total of 8,000 
workers will be covered by the 
program — 5,000 members of 

| Local 76-8, which, of, 

wood-furn workers and 44) 
000 members of Local 76, which 
includes upholsterers and allied 
workers. . 

The schedule of .payments to 
workers whose plants close down 
or who are permanently laid off 
has not yet been determined, but 
negotiators said the avgrage mem- 
ber would receive a minimum of 
four weeks of pay upon severance. 

Substantial wage increases, in- 
creases in minimum rates, and 
other contract improvements also 
were negotiated by both locals. 


Four Liberals Pledge New Fight 
On Rule 22 When Senate Convenes 


A bipartisan coalition, asserting that Senate filibusters stand as a “blockade” to passage of needed 
civil rights legislation, has pledged a renewed fight to amend Senate rules for closing off debate. 


The new battle will be launched on the opening day of the 86th Congress. 


At issue will be 


Senate Rule 22 which requires the affirmative votes of 64 senators—two-thirds of that body’s full 
The rule is more stringent than earlier rules which allowed the 


voting strength—to end debate. 


Senate to end only three filibusters'®— 


in its history. 

Leading the fight will be Sen- 
ators Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill), 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.), 
Clifford P. Case (R-N. J.) and 
Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.), who 
issued a joint statement declaring: 

“The closing down of. certain 
public schools in Arkansas and Vir- 
ginia in an attempt to nullify the 
Supreme Court’s decision ordering 
. desegregation makes it imperative 
that Congress and the Executive, 
as well as the courts, act to secure 
equal protection of the law for all 
our citizens. 


“However, the ability of Con- 


The four senators said that the 
filibuster is used “both as a tool and 
as a threat under which vital legis- 
lation has been defeated, delayed 
or compromised by the will of the 
minority.” They referred to the 
technique whereby a minority can 
talk a bill to death as “the grave- 
digger of much effective civil rights 
legislation.” 
Recall 1957 Fight 

Passage of the civil rights bill in 
1957—first to be enacted by Con- 
gress in more than 80 years—was 
marked, the bipartisan group said, 
by the threat of a filibuster which 
resulted in striking out provisions 
that would have made it possible 
for the attorney general to seek 
court action to safeguard minority 
rights in the school integration 
battle. 

In the past, the drive for amend- 
ment at the opening of new sessions 
of Congress was thwarted when op- 


ponents argued that the Senate was | 


og ee 
ot VEN Bg ange 


a “continuing” body because only 
one-third of its membership is 
elected every two years. These 
opponents held that rules thus car- 
ried over to each succeeding Con- 
gress, and that amendments to 
them could be voted during the 
session. 


Proponents of liberalization of 
Rule 22 succeeded in getting fa- - 
vorable Rules Committee action 
on such amendments in the 
‘82nd, 83rd and 85th Congress, 
but the amendments never 
reached a vote on the floor. 

The bipartisan group’s most re- 
cent proposal on limiting debate 
offers two routes to invoke cloture. 
The first would permit limiting de- 
bate on the vote of two-thirds of 
those present and voting. The sec- 
ond would make it possible to end 
a filibuster by a simple majority of 
the full Senate—49 votes—after 
15 days of debate. 


‘Imprudent’ 


In Move to Aid Party 


Sherman Adams, unable to ride out the political storm that 
swirled around his head after congressional investigation of hig 
ties with Boston industrialist Bernard Goldfine, stepped down ag 


Pres. Eisenhower’s chief of staff. 


Adams announced his resignation in an unprecented “farewell 


address” over a nationwide tele- 
vision and radio hookup. In the 
eight-minute speech he said he was 
quitting partly not to “diminish 
the chances” of the Republican 
Party of “regaining control” of 
Congress in November. 

Republican candidates and party 
leaders had led those clamoring for 
Adams” dismissal, but'some felt that 
the resignation came too late to 
help the GOP this fall. Vice Pres. 
Nixon and Republican National 
Chairman Meade Alcorn, reliably 
reported among those insistent that 
Eisenhower let Adams go, issued 
statements of regret. 


Maine Election a Factor 

The decision came more than 
three months after the President 
first conceded publicly that Adams 
had been “imprudent.” At that 
time, Eisenhower said he was keep- 
ing the assistant on because “I 
need him.” b 

The hopes of the White House 
that Adams could be retained as 
presidential assistant went out the 
window when the Republicans suf- 
fered a crushing defeat in the 
“early-bird” elections in tradition- 
ally GOP Maine, where Democrats 
won the Senate seat, the governor- 
ship, and two. out of three House 
seats. 

Chief victim in the Democratic 
landslide was GOP Sen. Frederick 
G. Payne, whose -name was also 
linked closely with Goldfine and 
who had admitted receiving gifts, 
free hotel rooms and non-interest- 
paying loans from him. 


In his nationwide speech, Adams 
insisted he had been the victim of 
a “campaign of vilification.” He 


‘charged that the House committee 


headed by Rep. Oren Harris (D- 
Ark.) had “received completely ir- 
responsible testimony and without 
conscience gave ear to rumor, innu- 
endo and even unsubstantiated 
gossip.” Co 
In an appearance before that 
committee Adams earlier had ad- 
mitted that Goldfine had paid 
more than $3,000 in hotel bills 
for him and his family and had 
given him a vicuna coat and 
“loaned” him a $2,400 oriental 
rug. Adams also conceded that 
he called government agencies 
which were investigating some of 
Goldfine’s business activities, but. 


Adams Out 


» 
aa 


insisted he had not sought to 
bring “influence.” 

In the 1952 Presidential cam 
paiga Adams lashed out bitterly af 
what he called “corruption” in the 
Democratic Administration of Pre 
Truman. 
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Jimmy James Back 
In Expelled Union 


Chicago—Eugene C. (Jimmy) 
James, former secretary-treasurel 
of the expelled Laundry, Dry Cleams 
ing & Dye House Workers Intl 
Union, has climbed back into powall 
er in the union’s Local 46 here @ 
secretary-treasurer. 

James “resigned” last year after 
having been accused by a Senaté 
subcommittee of mishandling of 


fare fund premiums and fees. ; 
has been indicted on income tam 


Saperstein, insurance broker, fmm 
charges of embezzling $625,000 # 
union welfare money. 

Together with their bank ang 
their insurance company, James and 
Saperstein restored some of the 
money, and two months ago a fed 
eral court approved a discount sete 
tlement of the balance of the ul 
ion’s claim against the pair, . @ 

Ralph T. Fagan, elected inte® 
national president in what put 
ported to be a “cleanup” conventi@a 
in May, 1957, said James had 1 
sumed his old office as secretal 
treasurer of Local 46, ; 

The union was expelled by the 
AFL-CIO convention last Decemb@t 
after Fagan. refused demands 3% 
call another special convention, | 


more than $1 million of union wel i 
He 


evasion charges and, with Louis Byam 
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